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only   by  the opposition  of an  inflexible will   that  anything
could be wrung from Parliament for Ireland.

Parnell at first stood almost alone, supported only by
Biggar and a few of his countrymen. The number of
Irish obstructives in the 1877 session never rose above seven.
The official Home Rule party and its leader at first stood
aside in displeasure and silence ; after a time Butt made an
open attack on Parnell in the House, and amid the applause
of both English parties protested sharply against obstruc-
tion. But Parnell remained unshaken and went on with
his campaign. The proposals of the Government gave him
ample materials, which he used with such skilful application
of the rules of business that he was even able to give
plausibility to his denial of the charge of obstruction. The
Irish Prisons bill and the annual Mutiny bill, the enact-
ment of which legalises the existence of the standing army
in England, were then under discussion. Parnell was inde-
fatigable in proposing amendments to these bills. In his
choice of topics he conducted himself very ably. " While in
the main/' says his biographer, " his object was obstruction
pure and simple, yet he did introduce some amendments
with a sincere desire of improving the measures under
consideration." He was especially adroit in his amendments
on prison management ; on the subject of prisons there were
among the Irish a sufficient number of experts, and there
were many defects in the treatment of English prisoners,
especially those accused of political offences; in this depart-
ment Parnell succeeded in carrying a series of important
reforms.1 His proposal as to the treatment of political
prisoners received the support of the whole Liberal party, and
was accepted by the House, as were also amendments moved

1 "'Parnell excelled us all,' said one of his obstructive colleagues, ' in
obstructing as if he were really acting in the interests of the British
legislators.' He was cool, calm, businesslike, always kept to the point,
and rarely became aggressive in voice or manner. Sometimes he would
give way with excellent grace and with a show of conceding much to
his opponents, but lie never abandoned his main purpose, never relin-
quished his determination to harass and punish the 'enemy.' The very
quietness of his demeanour, the orderliness with which he carried out a
policy of disorder served only to exasperate, and even to enrage, his
antagonists." (Barry O'Brien, vol. i., p. 107.)